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THE RUSSIAN CHARACTER. 


liom aGerman Journal.) 


Russia has for some time past 
become an object of attention to 
the west of Europe, with which it 
has been brought more immediately 
into contact. Numbers emigrate 
thither from Upper Germany; and 
the Russian Universities are prin- 
cipally filled with German Profes- 
sors, Who might here find enough to 
exercise both their curiosity and 
their literary industry; and yet, 
strange to say, very little is the in- 
furmation they possess of the na- 
tional character of the Russians : 
little more, in fact, than that vague 
and erroneous species of informa- 
tion traditionary in popular school- 
books, and systems of geography. 
How, indeed, is it possible to be- 
come acquainted with the genius 
and Gisposition of any people, so 


long as we continue ignorant of 
their leagunee? \ residence of a 


few months in the metropolis, where 
the stranger generally mixes with 
his own countrymen, or with the 
higher classes of the natives, is as 
little adapted to enable him to judge 
of the people and their peculiar 
characteristics, as travelling post 
through the country, and convers- 
ing with none but postillions and 
innkeepers. Whoever travels from 
Tala to Moscow, aud from thence 
to Volodimir, will be convinced, 
more perhaps than in avy other 
place, how contagious to ujorals js 
the pestilential atmosphere of a 
great city; but he will be greatly 
mistaken should he imagine, that 
the duplicity and cunning, from 
which he here suffers, are charac- 
teristic of the people in general: in 
order to convince himself of the 
contrary, he needs only turn aside 
a few miles from the high road. 
Traders and artisans, who have the 
best opportunities of observing the 
habits and manners of the lower and 
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middling classes, have seldom cither 
the leisure or the ability to publish 
them; and the traveller who mixes 
ouly with the higher orders of soci¢- 
ty, will find but little to distinguish 
them from the same ranks in the 
other civilized countries of Europe. 
The best means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the most prominent 
traits of national character, is to 
intermix for some time with the 
lower and middling classes, or, if 
this be not practicable, to study 
their manners and dispositions in 
their genuine popular romances, 
wherein they are faithfully tran- 
scribed from the life. Ofthese, how- 
ever, there are scarcely any to be 
found in Russia, with the exception 
of some national comedies, little, if 
at all, known, except tothe natives. 

A series of reverses, misfortunes, 
and repeated sacrifices, will at 
length destroy all energy of charac- 
ter in nations, as well as in indivi- 
duals; and thus it happens that 
states verge towards imbecility and 
complete exhaustion: yet, shoulda 
people possess suflicient perseves 
rance to work its way through the 
storms of adversity and revolution, 
uutil they attain security and inde- 
pendence, they will likewise acquire 
a fixed character. That this has 
been the case with Russia is well 
known to every one whois atall ac- 
quainted with its history. This 
fixity and uniformity of character, 
extending through sach an im- 
mense empire, is a phenomenon un- 
paralleled among any other nation, 
whether of ancient or modern times. 
From Archangel to Cherson, from 
Wilna and Kiev to Oshotsk and 
Nishnikamtskatt, there is but one 
language, with hardly any admix- 
ture of dialects, and but one reli- 
gion; there are the same customs 
and manners; the same education 
and way of living ; the samecostume 
and the same popular amusements. 
Iu his temperament, the Russian is 
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vivacious and sanguine, and it is to 
this peculiarly happy constitution 
that he is indebted for those advan- 
tages which distinguish him from 
other nations, and which may, at 
some future period, elevate him toa 
point that has not hitherto been at- 
tained. From this cause arises his 
almost indestructible gaiety, and 
that truly enviable accommodation 
of temper, which enables him to 
elicit enjoyment from every the most 
trifling circumstance. 

Singing is, with the Russian, an 
almost universal specific with which 
he swectens all his toils and difli- 
culties. To a foreign ear their na- 
tional inelodies appear melancholy 
and plaintive; but for a native they 
possess something tenderly engag- 
ing. Never,no not evenin Italy du- 
ring the vintage, have T heard more 
singing in the open air than I have 
in Russia. In every village, a live- 
ly troop of youthful peasantry as- 
sembles ina circle during the de 
lightful summer evenings ; and the 
air resounds with the finest voices, 
the most charming melodies, ac- 
companied by songs of such enchant- 
ing delicacy and simplicity, that 
they might be attributed to a Sap- 
plo, or an Anacreon, without de- 
tracting fromthe reputationof either, 
Even in the depth of winter, when 
the aspect of inanimate nature is so 
peculiarly dreary, the lively notes 
of the sledge-driver,and the jingling 
of his horses’ bells, are gay and 
animated. While the shivering fo- 
reigner, buried in some six or seven 
fur mantles, hastily leaps into the 
carriage as if fearful of a moment’s 
exposure to the air, and there fences 
himself round with cushions and 
curtains; the active driver, attired 
in his shert pelisse, and with his 
neck bared to the inclemency of the 
weather, leaps on his seat with an 
agility equal to that of a French 
opera-dancer ; and immediately 
commences both his journey, and 
his clear, animated song. The keen 
winds cut his face, icicles hang upon 
his hair, his rugzed beard 
gealed to a mass of ice, flakes ot 
fill both his bosom and his 
open mouth—no matter, he still 
continues to sips uulil he arrives at 
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the nextinn; there he hastens into 
the warm stove, removes the icicles 
from his visage, crosses himself be 
fore the smoked saint placed in one 
corner of the apartment, salutes 
every one as Matuska and Batus- 
ka,* swallows his glass of brandy, 
and js again on his seat, and on his 
journey. 

Singing is introduced into their 
most serious employments; while 
hauling up a vessel on shore through 
the breakers, while raising immense 
weights, while extinguishing a fire, 
they universally keep timein a sort 
of chorus, asif it aided them in act- 
ing simultaneously. 

Another prominent trait in’ the 
character of the Russians is their 
wonderful dexterity, especially in 
all mechanical labours. A foreigner 
is astonished at perceiving with 
what simple means they will elevate 
the greatest weights. Their wooden 
houses, which are executed with 
such neatness, as to appear cut cut 
of a solid piece, are all formed with 
no other tool than the hatchet, 
which serves as a saw,a plane, and 
level. The tingers, or the teeth, 
perform the ofiice of pincers for the 
smith; and the glazier has no other 
instrument for cutting his glass: 
even the wost dangerous operations 
are performed with equal simplicity. 
A raw reecruitis ina few weeks cou- 
verted into an expert soldier—into 
a shoemaker, a tailor, or even a 
musician, justas his colonel may re 
quire: and there can be no stronger 
proot of the mechanical capacity of 
the Russians, or of what they may 
be rendered by discipline, than their 
extraordinary performances on 
wind-instruments ; for each musi- 
cian confines himself to one note, 
which he plays as longs as he lives, 
and yet the most diflicult passages 
are executed with a precision and 
taste truly astonishing. No other 
nation can boastot,or could execute, 
such singular concerts, which, from 
the number of performers they re- 
quire, are never heard, exceptat the 
entertainments of the nobility. This 
dexteritv is conspicuous in almost 
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wil that a Russian dees: even the 
meanest of them has a freedom, 
lightness, and ease in his walk— 
has an unconstrainedness, and even 
gracein his motions. Without ever 
being deticient in respect towards 
his superiors, he addresses himself, 
even to those of the highest rank, 
with periect sell-possession, and 
without manifesting any mauvaise 
honte. A similar intrepidity and 
confidence are displayed in the ease 
vith which he climbs over the most 
dreadful precipices without becom- 
ing giddy. Yet this fearlessness 
often becomes rashness: to save 
himself a tew steps, he will cross 
over a rotten plank, or still more 
rotten ice; in the midst of a crowd 
of carriages, he sees as little cause 
for apprehension as if walking ina 
room. This apathy of, or rather 
this predilection for danger, mixes 
itself even in his very amusements, 
which would otherwise appear to 


him insipid; a striking instance of 


this is to be found in their fondness 
tor their precipitous ice-slides. 
This dexterity is not merely cor 


poreal or manual; it displays itself 


in their mental exertions. It is 
wellknown that the Russian acquires 
every torcigu language with parti- 
cular facility—an advantage for 
which be isinsome degree indebted 
to the ditheulties of his own: this 
renders lis organs so pliant, and 
breaks them in so well, that he can 
imitate any sounds with facility ; 
while the German is never able 
wholly to acquire the sound of the 
Ruglish th, the Bohemian r, or the 
Poiish 4.) L was also assured by all 
the German Professors in Russia 
with whom IT became acquainted, 
that the Russian possesses a de- 
cided and remarkable capacity for 
the mathematics. 

A third trait in their national cha- 
racteriskindness. Among no other 
people does this truly amiable vir- 
tue appear to be cultivated to a 
sreater extent. Whetherinan un- 
known part of the city, or in the 
deserts of Siberia, one is equally 
sure of being directed aright, and 
even of being accompanied, until he 
is certain ot his way. Blind beggars 
sit inthe must crowded streets with 
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the money they have colleeicd in 
their hats; to these, persons, even 
of the lowest classes, will give an 
and should any one have a 
larger piece of money than he can 
weil spare, will put it down and take 
out as much change as he thinks 
proper; nor is the opportunity for 
being dishonest oa such occasions 
ever known to mislead them. This 
is a piece of confidence that in some 
otver capitals of Kurope would soon 
be repented of by whoever should 
think of displaying it. Itmust not, 
however, be supposed that the Rus- 
siuns are absolutely immaculate in 
this respect ; on the contrary, they 
make smallscruple of appropriating 
to themselves any little article of 
value. But robbery, or any thing 
like violence, very rarely occurs; 
little care therefore is taken to se- 
eure doors and windows. ‘Travel- 
ling is also perfectly safe, except, 
indeed, among the Nomadic tribes 
of the Caucasus, &c. Xe. 

Whether it arises from the dis- 
position of the people, or from the 


a 
itis 


eharacter of the government I 
know not; but nowhere does a 


more unlimited religious toleration 
prevail than in Russia. Avother 


remarkable trait among the Rus- 
sians is their extreme and disin- 


terested hospitality. A stranger, or 
a young map, ot moderate cireum- 
stances, in any of the lareer cities, 
is sure of obtaining access to tables 
which he may consider as his own ; 
aod can avail himsell of the general 
invitation given, without the least 
reserve or coustraint. Gaiety and 
good humour prevail at the enter- 
tlainments of the better classes, with- 
out ever degenerating into Baccha- 
nalian excess. The common peo- 
ple, however, induige very freely in 
the use of spirits, and particularly 
of their favourite brandy ; yet even 
in their moments of extreme ine- 
briety, they arerarcly quarrelsome, 
and, when unable any louger to as- 
sist themselves, are treated with 
every attention, and all tenderness, 
by their less intoxicated compa- 
nions. If Venice be the Paradise of 
monks, Russia is most assuredly 
that of drunkards; for, there, aman 
in liquor is recarded almust as a 
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saint, and is sure to reccive all the 
services his situation demands, an 
humanity that probably arises in no 
small degree from sympathy with 
the disabled person, and a consci- 
ousness of their own frequent need 
of similar acts of charity. 





THE BOGLE OF 


(From Tie Etonian.”) 


ANNESLIE, 


“ Ax’ ye winna believei’ the 
Bogle ?” said a pretty young lassie 
to he: sweetheart, as they sat in the 
door of her father’s cottage one fine 
Autumn evening :—*“ Do you hear 
that, mither, Andrew ll no believe 
i’ the Bogie ?” 

** Gude be wi’ us, Effie!” ex- 
claimed Andrew,—a slender and 
delicate youth of about two-and- 
twenty,—"* a bonny time I wad hae 
o't, gin I were to heed every auld 
wife's clatter.” 

The words ** anld wife” had a 
manifest eflecton Efiie, and she bit 
her lips insilence. Her mother im- 
mediately opened a battery upon 
the young man’s prejudices, narrat- 
ing that on Annestie Heath, at ten 
o'clock o’ night, a certain apparition 
was wont to appear, in the form of 
a maiden above the usual size, with 
a wide three-cornered hat. Sundry 
other particulars were mentioned, 
but Andrew was still incredulous, 
“He'll rue that, dearly will he 
rue’t!" said Elie, as he departed. 

Many days,however, passed away, 
and Eilie was evidently much dis- 
appointed to find that the scepticism 
of her lover gathered = strength. 
Nay, he had the audacity to insult, 
by gibes and jests,the true believers, 
and to call upon them for the rea- 
sons of their faith. LEflie was in a 
terrible passion. 

At last, however, her prophecy 
was fulfilled. Andrew was passing 
everthe moor, while the clock struck 
ten: forit was his usual practice to 
walk at that hour, in order tomock 
the fears of his future bride. He 
was just winding round the thicket 
which opened to him a view of the 
cottage where Effie dwelt, when he 
heard a light step behind him, and, 
iQ an instant, bis fect were tripped 
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up, and he was laid prostrate 
the turf. Upon looking up he 


en 
he. 
held a tall muscuiar map standing 
over him, who, in no courteous man- 
ner, desired to see the contents of 


his pocket. “ Deil be on ye!” ex- 
claimed the young forester, * [ hae 
but ae coin i’ the warkd.””) “ That 
coin maun | hae,” said his assailant. 
“Paith! I'se show ye play tor't 
then,” said Andrew, and sprang 
upon his feet. 

Andrew was esteemed the best 
cudgel-player fortwenty milesround, 
so that in brief space he cooled the 
ardour of his antagonist, and dealt 
such visitations upon his skull as 
might have made a much firmer 
head ache for a fortnight. The man 
stepped back, and pausing in his 
assault, raised his hand to his fore- 
head, and buried it among his dark 
locks. It returned covered with 
blood. “ Thou hast cracked my 
crown,” he said, ** but yet ye sha’ 
na gang scatheless;” and flinging 
down his cudgel, he flew on his 
young foe, and grasping his body 
before he was aware ot the attack, 
whirled him to the earth with an 
appallingimpetus. ‘ The Lord hae 
mercy on me!” said Andrew, ** I'm 
a dead man.” 

He was not far from it, for his rade 
foe was preparing to put the finish- 
ing stroke to his victory. Suddenly 
semething stirredinthe bushes, and 
the conqueror turning away from his 
victim, cried out, The bogle! the 
bogle !” and fled precipitately. An- 
drew ventured to lookup. Hlesaw 
the ficure which had been described 
to him approaching ; it came nearer 
and nearer ; its tace was very pale, 
and its step was not heard on the 
grass. At last it stood by his side, 
and looked down upon him, <An- 
drew buried his face in his cloak : 
presently the apparition spoke— 
indistinetly indeed, for its teeth 
seemed tochatter with cold —‘* This 
isacankl an’ an ecrie nightto be 
sae late on Anneslie Moor!” and 
immediately it glided away.—An- 
drew lay a few minutes in a trance ; 
and then arising from his cold bed, 
ran hastily towards the cottage of 
his mistress. His air stood on end, 
and the vapours of the pight sunk 








chill upon his brow as he lifted 
the lateh, and flung himself on 
oaken seat. 

* Preserve us!” cried the old wo- 
man. “Why, ye are mair than 
anecugh to frighten a body out 0° 
her wits! To come in wi’ 
jaunt and a jerk, bareheaded, and 
the red blood spattered a’ o'er your 
new leather jerkin! Shame on you, 
Andrew! in what mishanter hast 
thou broken that fule’s head o’ 
thine!” 

** Peace, mither!” said the young 
man, taking breath, “I hae seen 
the bogle!” 

“The old lady had a long line of 
reproaches, drawn up in order of 
march, between her lips ; but the 
mention of the bogle was the signal 
for disbanding them. A thousand 
questions poured in, in rapid sue- 
cession :—** How old was she ? How 
was she dressed? Who was she like? 
What did she say?” 

“She was a tall thin woman, 
about seven feet high "’ 

* Oh, Andrew!” cried Efiie. 

“ As ugly as sin!" 

“Other people tell a differeut 
story,” said Eflie. 

“True, on my Bible oath! and 
then her beard”’-- 

‘A beard! Andrew,” 


up 
an 


sic a 


shrieked 


E fic, “ awoman with a beard. For 
shame, \ndrew !" 
‘* Nay, F will answer it!—She 


had seen fall saxty winters afore she 
died to trouble us !” 

“Til wager my best new gown,” 
said the maiden, “ that saxteen 
would be nearer the mark.” 

* But wha was she like, Andrew?” 
said the old woman, ‘* Was she 
like auld Janet that was drowned in 
the pond hard by? or that auld 
witeh that your master hanged for 
stealing his pet lamb? or was she 
like—” 

* Are you sure he was nalike me, 
Andrew ?” said Eftie, looking archly 
in his face. 

* You—Pshaw! Faith, guid 
mither, she was like to naebody that 
I ken, unless it be auld Elspeth, the 
cobler’s wife, that was spirited awa’ 
by the Abhot, tor breaking father 
Jerome's head wi a tin trying- 
pan we 
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* And how was she drest Andrew?” 
“In that horrible three cornered 
hat, which may [be blinded, if ever 
I seek to look upon again ! an’ ina 
longs blue apron.” 

“Green, Andrew !” cried Effie, 
twitlingher own green apron round 
her thumb. 

‘*Ilow you like to teaze one !"" 
said the lover. Poor Andrew did 
not at all enter into his mistress’s 
pleasantry ; for he laboured under 
great depression of spirits, and 
never lifted his eyes from the ground, 

** But ye hae oatald us what she 
said, lad!" saidthe old woman, as- 
suming an airot deeper mysiery as 
each question was put and answer- 
ed in its turn. 

“Lord! what signifies it whether 
she said this or that! Jlaud your 
tongue! and get me some comfort ; 
for, tospeak truth, I'm vera cauld,”’ 

* Weel mayest thou be sae,’ said 
ilies “ forindeed,” she continued, 
in afeigned voice, “ it was a cauld 
an’ an eerie night to be sae late on 
Anneslie Muir.” 

Andrew. started, and a doubt 
seemed to pass over his mind. He 
looked up at the damsel, and per- 
ceived, for the first time, that her 
large blue eye was laughing athim 
frem under the shade of a huge 
three-cornered hat. The next 
moment he hung over her in an 
ecstasy of gratitude, and smothered 
with his kisses the ridicule which 
she foreed upon him as the penalty of 
his preservation. 

** Seven feet high, Audrew |" — 

* My dear Eilie !" 

* As ugly as sin !"— 

*“ My darling lassie !"— 

“ Anda beard !"'— 

“ Na! na! now you carry the jest 
o'er far!” 

“And saxty winters !” 

“Saxteen springs, Eile! dear, 
deligitlul smiling springs!” 

“And Elspeth to coblers wile! 
oh ! Andrew, Andrew! Lnever can 
forgie you for the cobler’s wile !—— 
and what say you now, Andrew ! is 
there nace bogle on the mair ?” 

“My dear Eftie! for your sake 
Pi believe ina’ the bogles in Chris- 
tendic '” 

* Thatis,” said Effie, at the 


cul- 
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clusion of along and vehement fit of 
risibility, “* that is, ina’ that wear 
* three-cornered hats.’” 





PRIVATE LIFE OF ALI PASHA, 


¢From Hughes's Travels 


“ Wrru recard to the domestic 
habits of Ali Pasha, his attention to 
business, and the distribation ot his 
time, are amongst tne most extraor- 
dinary. So jealous ts he of power, 
that he rarely calls upon the service 
of bis ministers, but transacts all 
affairs of government himself. He 
rises very early in the morning, and 
takes a cup of coffee with his pipe: 
he then gives audience to his various 
officers, receives petitions and de- 
cides causes, pronounces judgment, 
settles the concerns of his army, 
navy, and revenue, till noon; he then 
dines upon very frugal fare, a few 
plain dishes, and a moderate portion 
of wine. After dinner he sleeps tor 
an hour or two, and then smokes his 
honka whilst he is occupied in simi- 
lar occupations till six or seven 
o'clock at night,or even much later: 
he afterwards takes his supper 
and retires ‘to his harem. In the 
expeditions which he frequently 
makes through various parts of his 
dominions, he will sometimes par- 
take of the frugal fare of a cottager, 
and sleep beneath his humble roof, 
Noone knows before hand where he 
intends to transact the business of 
day; sometimes he fixes upon the 
Serai of Litaritza, sometimes that 
of the Castron, and often he retires 
to the gardens of the Kiosk, or to 
some one of the numerous tene- 
ments which he possesses both with- 
inand without the city. Where- 
ever he may be, a large quantity of 
Albanian troops are generally seen 
scattered about, in their white ca- 
potes, waiting for hisexit. His ex- 
traordinary attention to business is 
productive of great inconvenience 
to his Subjects, for in spite of all his 
quickness in decision, and the im- 
possibility of appeal, a vast accu- 
inulation necessarily takes place, 
especially during his frequeut ab- 
sence from the capital, 





**Heis not at all strict, and is 
thought by no means Sincere, in the 
article of religion. He visits a 
mosque but once tn the year, at the 
festival ofthe Ramazan, when he 
goesingrand procession. Hismind, 
strong as are its natoral faculties, 
being untutored in philosophy or sci- 
ence,and unaided by religioustruths, 
clings tothe marvellous, and bends 
beneath the power of superstition : 
hence it is that he is greatly alarmed 
atthunder and oarthquakes.at which 
times probably remorse finds an op- 
portunity of applying her vindictive 
lash. 

Hi sunt qui trepidant et ad omnia, ful- 
gura pallent. 


He believes in charms, and thinks 
that chemical combination of matter 
might be discovered, which would 
cure all diseases, and prolong life to 
an indefinite extent ; this makes 
him often the dupe of cunning and 
designing men. 

“ Though strongly addicted to 
sensual lusts, and proud of the suc- 
cess Which formerly attended his 
amours, he pretends to take great 
concern ip the morals of his peo- 
ple, and perhaps no town ex- 
ists where public prostitution is so 
severely punished as at Toannina. 
In his exterior deportment he dis- 
covers little of that ostentation which 
often sits so awkwardly upon per- 
sons whu have risen to very exalted 
stations. Ali on the contrary is 
aflable and condescending, as well 
fo strangers as to own 
His firmness ofmind and command 
over himself is well Ulustrated in 
the follow ing aueedote:— lu the year 
IS13, as he was inspecting some re- 
pairsin the great serai in the Cast- 
ron, a large block of stone fell from 
a scaffold upen his shoulder, and 
laid him prostrate on the ground, 
Every one present thought he was 
killed, and a general alarm was 
spread: but Ali, though seriously 
hurt, ordered a horseto be equipped 
instantly, upon which he mounted, 
and rede round the city with a sin 
gle Albanian attendant, without 
discovering the least mark of pain, 
theugh he had received a wouad 
which contined him several weeks to 


subsects. 
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his bed. After his recovery, he told 
Moas. Pouqueville that he acted 
thus to assure his people of his safe- 
ty, and todeprive his enemies of the 
pleasure of thinking he was likely 
to dic. The consul replied, that 
every man had his enemies, but he 
could not think those of his highness 
went so far as to desire his death. 
*Woaat!’ said Ali, ‘ there is nota 
minute of the day in which they do 
not offer up prayers to heaven for 
my destruction: how can it be 
otherwise? for forty years I have 
heen doing every thing bad to every 
body: in this period T have caused 
30,000 persons to be hung and put 
to death in various ways; and they 
know that if I live longer I shall do 
more; would you have them not 
hate me then? their hatred however 
will notatlectmy health,—and upon 
this he burst into his usual Sardonic 
laugh. In his dress Ali is generally 
plain and simple, although some 
particular parts of it display the 
magnificence ofa sovereign. In per- 
son he is about the middle size, but 
his body being long in proportion to 
his legs, he appears to the greatest 
advantage on horseback, or when 
seated upon the sofa of his divan. 
He was extremely active in his 
youth, but had become unwieldy by 
reason of his corpulency several 
years before our arrival in loannina; 
and Lunderstand, that sinee ourde 

parture his increased bulk has 
tended so greatly to sour his temper, 
and urge him onto so many acts of 
wanton cruelty, that his character 
is likely to take a stain of much 
deeper dye than it had before ac- 
quired.” 

Besides a continued intercourse 
in theordinary routine of morning 
visits, Mr. Ilughes was invited to 
dine at the same table with Ali, at 
the splendid feast given by Signor 
Alessio—an honour to which no fo- 
reigner, except the present Lord 
Guildtord was ever yet admitted, 
The account which Mr. Hughes has 
given us of this entertainment, car 
ries us back quite to the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment ; the scene 
Was such a one as no Knglishman 
ever yet witnessed, aud itis deserib 
ed in a uanner, which, while itixes 
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the attention of the reader, estab- 
tishes the fidelity of the historian. 

The dinner began with a dessert 
ofapples, dried fruits, and sweet- 
meats, after which our author 
had to runthe grauntlet through 
eighty-six different dishes, cach ot 
which he was bound, according to 
the Turkishcustom, atleastto taste. 
Knives and forks were out of the 
question, though out of respect to 
Mr. Ilughes and his friend they 
were placed before them. As _ the 
dishes were placed upon the table, 
they were caughtup by the Attaman 
guard, who pulled the meat to pieces 
with their dirty fingers. 

** No liquor was drank at this en- 
tertainment but wine, which several 
beautiful youths from the vizir's 
seraglio stood to pour out from 
pitchers into glass goblets. Two 
pages would be scarcely suflicient 
to deseribe the different viands 
which were placed upon the table 
single and separately, and upon 
which the first-rate culinary science 
in ‘Turkey seemed to have been 
lavished ; some of the ragouts and 
piquant sauces would not have dis- 
graced the civic table of a lord- 
mayor; the mostinsipid article was 
the pastry, which was nothing more 
than cakes of meal, honey, aud pis- 
tachio nuts. We had to run the 
gauutletfor about two hours through 
eighty-six dishes,all placed singly 
before the guestsina varied succes- 
ston of roast and boiled meats, fish, 
stews, pastry, same, and wild-iowl, 
&c. until the dessert again appear- 
ed. In the mean time the Gany- 
medes had not been idle with their 
pitchers and goblets, and Signore 
Alessio, supplied them with the best 
quadrimum, Old Mazouthad once 
or twice daring dinner shewn symp- 
toms of the Baechic fury rising 
within him, by throwing open a 
sash-window behind the divan, and 
joiuing inchorus with the Albanian 
band that was playing and singing 
in the aute-room, The vizir, how- 
ever, now ordered him tu be plied 
with larger and more frequent 
goblets ; and, as he is very jond 
upon these occasions of seeing every 
one around him inebriated, he com 
tauded the crowd of Giceks to ad- 
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vanee from the lowerend of the room 
and to drink like fishes. As for him - 
self he took only a moderate portion 
of wine, and very considerately re- 
quested Mr. Parker and myself to 
luilow his example. 

The fumes of the wine began at 
length to operate so strongly upon 
old Mazout, that his tongue seemed 
resolved to make amends for the 
silence to which it had previously 
been doomed : he sang droll songs 
in the Turkish language, excricd 
his lungs inthe most violent shouts, 
rolled about upon the divan, aad 
throwing off his turban, exhibited 
his bare head to view, whilst the 
spectators, and especially the vizir, 
were convulsed wiih laughter. Soon 
afterwards he called the danciag- 
boys into the room, and snatching 
a tambourine from the bands of their 
leader, jumped and capered about, 
beating the instrument like an an- 
cient Silenus; he then endeavoured 
to catch the boy, who eluded his 
grasp with the pliability of an cel, 
whilst the old fellow, failing in many 
of his attempts, fell flat upon the 
ground to the no small merriment 
of the by-standers. In the midst of 
this iuterlude, however, Mazout se- 
veral times ranup to Ali,caught him 
With hisarms round the neck and al- 
mostsuflocated him with embraces, 
hissing him on the forchead and Lo- 
som, and addressing him with ex 
pressions of the most loud aitach- 
ment: trom the vizir he ran off 
again to the dancing-boys, and at 
last, seizing their coryphwus, he 
nenily stilled him with caresses ; 
then dragging him up to the divan, 
he coaxed Ali to give him a handtul 
of small gold coins, which he wetted 
with his spittle, and stuck like span- 
gles over the boy's face, who strug- 
gled very hard to get free, that 
he might pocket the affrout. 

* When the dancers had quitted the 
room, the toasts began to circulate 
with great rapidity, all of which 
were drank in full bumpers. Ali 
gave the health of the Prince Ke- 


gent and the Royal Family of 


Great Britain ; in return for which 
we drank to the prosperity of his 
house and dynasty, and to the im- 
moital memory 


of Pyribus, his 
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heroic ancestor. At length I pro- 
posed a toast by Way ofexperiment, 
to see the effect which it would pro- 
duee: this was-—health and pros- 
perity to Salee Bey—the vizir’s 
youngestand favourite son, who, as 
it is strongly conjectured, is de- 
signed for his successor. This pre- 
posal was received with evident sa- 
tisfaction by the vizir, and by the 
most rapturous applause from all 
the company ; Alitook a full bum. 
per, old Mazout three, and the arch- 
bishop, who had for some time 
foughtshy, demanded two: Psalida 
reiterated his shouts with stentorian 
lungs; Signore Alessio ordered a 
fresh barrel to be tapped, that all 
might do justice to the toast, and 
the Greeks, encircling the vizir, and 
kissing the hem of his robes, tossed 
olf glass after glass till he desired 
them to forbear. This toast by-the- 
bye, was proposed and drank twice 
again during the evening, but no 
one thought of giving the health 
cither of Mouchtar or Vely Pasha, 
Soon after this ebullition, the arch- 
bishop prudently dccamped, and 
Psalida, who had forsome time been 
guilty of clipping the vizir’s Greck, 
being Jed off the field hors de com- 
bat, our host Nicolo occupied his 
place as interpreter of tongues. 

* During a short interval of quict, 
I took the opportunity of asking Ali, 
whether there was any truth in the 
report that he intended Salee Bey 
tuenjoy the advantages of foreis: 
travel, by visiting the different Ku- 
ropvan courts: to this he answered, 
that the plan had been strongly re- 
commended to him, and that he had 
taken it into serious consideration, 
but it was socontrary to the custom 
of his countryinen, that he felt oblig- 
ed tu decline it. He asked how we 
liked [oannina,and whether our host 
conducted himself well towards us : 
upon our answering that he was a 
good fellow, he shook his head and 
said—‘ His father was.” He then 
desired us, in his usual hyperbolieal 
style, to consider all his possessions 
a3 our own; and commanding silence 
in the room, he declared, in a loud 
tone, that he should consider no man 
his friend who did not shew us civi- 
lity and attention. Sume time be- 
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fore this speech was ended, old Ma- 


yout began to be very impatient, 
and at length commenced a hu 
morous song, Which, alas! he was 


unable to finish, fr unfortunately 
over-balaneing hiniseli in one of bis 
outrageous attitudes, ne fell olf the 
sofa and rolled woder the table: 
whilsthe lay there. the Greeks, see- 
ing how the visir was 
seemed to forget that awe which 
the prescace of an antecrat, upon 
whose breath their very tis 
pended, might inspire, and began 
to play all sorts of practical jokes 
upon each other, tripping up heels, 
kuocking off calpacs, and exploding 
detonating balls tu the car: 
the noise and confusion thus oeca 
sio..ed rouzed old Mazout Etiendi 
from his trance ; fer, starting up in 
a species of delirium, he thrust his 
hand and arm through the sash 
window behind him : the joke seem- 
ed to be relished; Signore Alessio 
thrust his arm throuch another pane, 
and Mazout immediately broke in 
the whole sash with his hands and 
feet: all the Greeks now fell to, and 
in like manner demolished every 
window in the apartment, amidst 
the loud laughter of Ali, and the 
Bacchanalian triumph of the Mlen- 
di, who ran to caress the vizir alter 
every feat which he performed, 
“When this work of destruction 
was finished, Ali gave the signal 
for breaking up the party, and si- 
lence immediately succeeded to the 


inclined, 


s de- 


close 


yells which a few minutes before 
would have astonished an Tndian 
war-tribe. The Greeks now retired 
to the bottom of the room, the 


pitcher and ewer with warn water 
were again introduced, andthe cus 
tomary ablutions performed: then 
several guards entered and preeeded 
the vizir, with long way tapers, to 
the head of the stairease, where he 
stopped a few minutes, asked for 
his English friends, and took avery 
courteous leave of us. At the outer 
door, in the area, stood several hun- 
dreds of his Albanian retinue, with 
atine Arabian charger, richly eapa 
risoned: vaulting into his saddle, 
he set off in a gallop towards the 
serai of Litaritza, followed by his 
wing thei 


motley crew, shouting. \ 
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torches, and running at full speed 
to keep up with their chief. Mr. 
Parker and myself walked silently 
home, listening to the retreating up- 
roar as it lessened on the ear, and 
when we artived at Signore Nicolo’s 
mansion, we stared at each other, 
and asked mutually whether it was 
rot all adream ?” 





CULTIVATION OF ZANTE 
RANTS. 


CUR- 


(from the same.) 


Tut currants of Zante form the 
principal article of exportation; the 
weight of about 80.000 ewts, being 
sent annually to England, Holland, 
Sweden, Germany, and Venicc, 
though the first mentioned country 
consumes more than all the rest to- 
gether. The delicate plant which 
produces this fruit (Vitis Corinthiaca ) 
rises to the height of about three or 
four feet, being very thick in branches 
and leaves, the latter of which are 
much smaller than those of the com- 
mon vine; it is subject to great in 
jury from insects when it begins to 
shoot, from early frosts in the spring 
and from heavy rains at the time of 
flowering. Uts fruit, when ripe, is 
of the size of our largest red currant, 
of a rich purple colour, hanging in 
Jones and beautiful clusters: its lus 
cious flavour is agreeably tempered 
with a slight acidity, which renders 
ita very favourable article in th: 
dessert. This vine requires a very 
peculiar soil and situation for its ar 
rival at perfection: the first ought 
to be dry and Sinty with a suaflicient 
mixture of lieht clay or loam; the 
second should be near the sea, and 
sheltered from the violence of the 
wind; hence it will flourish only on 
the north or north-west coasts of the 
Morea, and the islands of Zante, 
Cephatonia, and Ithaca: its culture 
has beenattempted at Santa Maura, 
lonian islands, but 
without suecess, The vine begins 
to bear wellin its seventh year, and 
willlast near acentury if proper care 
and attention be paid to manure it 
and add fresh soil whenever it beins 
to exhaustion The gray 
ripens in the end ot July, but ce 


and the other 


shew 
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vintare does not commence till the 
end of August; the clusters when 
gathered are conveyed away in bas- 
kets, and laid upon a smooth floor 
formed by a fine mastic cement, 
which prevents earthly particles 
from mingling with the grapes: on 
this floor they are carefully spread 
and turned every day: if the wea- 
ther should prove very rainy, the 
hopes of the cultivator are totally 
destroved: ifit be fine(and it rarely 
happens otherwise) the fruit be- 
comes dry in ten or twelve days; it 
is then cleared from external sul- 
stances ,anddepositedin warehouses, 
where it emits that viscous fluid 
which coagulates it so closely, thata 
pickaxe is sometimes required to 
separate the mass, before it can be 
put into casks for exportation, 


Se 


OF SLEEPY HOLLOW, 


LEGEND 


(Prom the Sketch B 


Tur scene of this pleasant tale is 
laid in the neighbourhood of a vil- 
lage situated on the banks of the 
Hudson, where, it seems, there is a 
little valley, orrather * lap of land,” 
amoung high hills, whieh has long 
been known by the name of sLerry 
Herriow,. The airofthis sequestered 
glen bas a kind of magical intluence, 
disposing the mind to dream dreanis 
and see apparitions, and according 
ly the superstition of the inhabitants 
has peopled it with a fearful race of 
imps and hobgoblins. The head 
we beg pardon—the ringleader ot 
the apparitions, however, is a Hes- 
siau trooper, whose head has been 
carried away by a cannon-ball du- 
ring the revolutionary war; aad the 
belief of the neighbourhood is, that 
the body of the trooper being bu 
ried in the churchyard, the ghost 
rides forth to the scene of battle in 
nightly quest of his head, aod that 
the speed with which he is often seen 
to rush along the Hollow in his way 
back is owing to his being** belated,” 
and in a hurry toreach the church- 
yard before daybreak. 
~ * Inthis by-place of nature there 
abode, in a remote period of Ame 
rican history, that is to say some 
thirty years since, a worthy wight of 
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the nameof Ichabod Crane, who so- 
yourned, or, expressed it, 
* tarried,” in Sleepy Hollow, for the 
purpose of instructing the children 
of the vicinity. Ile was a native of 
Connecticut, a state which supplies 
the Lnion with pioneers for the 
inind as well as for the forests, and 
sends forth yearly iis legions of 
frontier woodmen and sehool- 
masters. ‘The cognomen of Crane 
was not inapplicable to his person. 
Ile was tall but excecdingly lank, 
with narrow shoulders, iong arms 
and fegs, hands that dangled a mile 
out of his sleeves, fect that might 
have served for shovels, and his 
whole frame most loosely put toge- 
ther. His tiecad was small and iat 
attop, withlarge ears, large green 
glass eyes, and a long snipe nose, 
so thatitlooked like aweathereock, 
perched upon his spindle neck, to 
tell which way the wind blew. 

*Tosee him striding along the pro- 
file ofa hiilon a windy day, with 
his clothes fluttering about him, on 
might have mistaken him for the 
genius of famine descending upon 
the carta, or some scarecrow cloped 
from a corn-field.” 

In addition to his dutics as 
schoolmaster of the village, Mi 
Crane also makes himself useful to 
the tarmersin the lighter labours ot 
husbandry, and is amost Important 
personage in the female cirele ot his 


as he 


rural neighbourhood, assisting at 
their tea-tables, and displaying 
taste and accomplishments very 


superior to the rough swains of the 
country. 

* Another of his sources of fear- 
ful pleasure was to pass long even- 
ings with the old Dutch wives as 
they sat spinning by the tire, with a 
row of apples roasting and sputter- 
ing along the hearth, and listen to 
thetr marvellous tales of ghosts and 
goblins, and haunted fields, and 
haunted brooks andhaunted bridges, 
and haunted houses, and particu- 
larly the headless horseman, or 
galloping Hessian of the Lollow, as 
they sometimes called him. 

* But if there was a pleasure in 
all this, while snugly cuddling in 
the chimney-corner of a chamber 
that was 


! ‘ 


all of a ruddy glow trom 
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the crackling wood ft 
of course no spectre dared to siiow 
its face, it was dearly purchased by 
the terrors of his subsequent walk 
homewards, What fearful shapes 
and shadows beset his path amidst 
the dim and ghast!y glare of a snowy 
night!-—With what wistful look did 
ne eye every trembling ray of light 


and where 


streaming across the waste fields 
fiom some distant window !—How 
viten did he shrink with curdling 
awe at the sound of his own steps 
on the frosty crust beneath his feet, 
and dread to look over his shoulder 
lest he should behold some uncouth 
being tramping close behind him !— 
and how often was he thrown into 
complete.dismay by some rushing 
blast howling among the trees, in 
the idea that it was the galloping 
Hessian onone of his nightly scour- 
ings ! 

** All these, however, were mere 
terrors of the night, phantoms ol 
the mind that walk in darkness; 
and though he had seen many 
spectres in his time, and had been 
more than once beset by Satan in 
diverse shapes in his lonely peram- 
bulations. yet day-light put au end 
to all these evils,and he would have 
passed a pleasaut life of it in de- 
spite of the devil and all his works, 
if bis path had not been crossed by 
a being thatcauses more perplexity 
to mortal man, than ghosts, goblins, 
and the whole race of witches put 
tocether, and that Was—a woman.” 
ils tair eaemy to the peace ot 
Jehabod Crane was one of his own 
pupils in psalmody, Katrina Van 
Pussel, a blooming lass of etghteen, 
the daughter ot old Baltus Van 
lassel, a substautial Dutch tarmer, 
Whose residence isthusdesernbed 

* this strong held was situated on 
the banks of the iludson, in one of 
these green, sheltered, fertile nooks 
in which the Muteh farmers are so 
fond of nestling. A great elm spread 
its broad branches over it, at the 
footof which bubbled up a spring ot 
the sottest aud sweetest water, ina 
fitthe well, formed of a barrel, and 
then stole sparkling away through 
the grass to a neighbouring brook 
that bubbled alons elders 
(alders) and dwar willuws. Hard 


amos 
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by the farm-house was a vast bain, 
that might have served fora chureh; 
every window and crevice of which 
scemed bursting forth with the trea- 
sures of the farm: the flail was 
busily resounding within it from 
morning io night; swallows and 
martins Shimmed twittering about 
the eaves; and rows of pigeons, 
some vith one eye turned up as if 
Watching the weather, some with 
their heads under their wings or 
buried in their bosoms, and others 
swelling and cooing, and bowing 
about their dames, were enjoying 
the sunshine on the roof.” 

‘Lhe inside of the house answers 
to the outside, and we add the des- 
cription as turnishing an interesting 
picture of an American farm, copied 
from nature by so accurate an ob- 
server :- 

** When he entered the house the 
conquestoft his heart was complete. 
It was one of these spacious farm- 
houses with high-ridged but lowly- 
sloping roots, built in the style 
handed down from the first Dutch 
settlers. Thelow projecting eaves 
formed a piazza aluny the front ca- 
pable of being closed up in bad wea- 
ther. Under this were hung tlails, 
harness, various utensils of hus- 
bandry, and nets for fishing in the 
river. Benches were built along 
the sides forthe summer use; anda 
wreat spinning wheel at one end, 
and a churn at the other, showed 
the various uses to which this tm- 
portant porch might be devoted, 
From this piazza the wondering 
fehabod entered the hall, which 
formed the centve of the mansion, 
and the place of usual residence. 
ilere rows of resplendent pewter, 
ranced on a long dresser, dazzled 
his eyes. In one corner stood a huge 
bay of wool ready to be spun; in 
another a quantity of linsey-woolsey 
just fromthe loom; ears of Indian 

corn, and strings of dried apples 
and peaches, hung in gay festoons 
along the walls, mingled with the 
gaud of red peppers ; and a deor 
left ajar gave him a peep into the 
best parlour, where the claw-footed 
chairs apd dark mahogany tables 
shone like mirrors ; and irons, with 
their accompanying shevel and 














“a Canal beliween the 
tongs, glistened from their covert of 
asparagus tops ; mock organs and 
couch shells decorated the mantle- 
piece; strings of various coloured 
birds’ eggs were suspended about 
it; a great ostrich egg was hung 
from the centre of the room,and a 
corner cupboard, knowingly left 
open, displayed immense treasures 
of old silver and well-mended china.” 
But we must hasten to the con- 
clusion of the story, Ichabod has 
many rivals in his views upon the 
fair Katrina. The most formidable 
ofthese is one Brum Van Brunt, 
a roaring roystering blade, who, for 
his Iereulean frame and great 
powers of limb, had reecived the 
nick name of Brom Bones. \ 
deadly feud arises between these 
two rival heroes as they continue to 
carry on their suit. Bones, who 
has frightened away all other can 
didates from interfering with his 
amour,in vain endeavours to cet 
rid of Crane, or to provoke him to a 
decision of their pretensions — by 
single combat. Ichabod, too econ 
scious of his adversary’s supcrior 
Sstrepgthto enter the lists against 
him, adheres obstinately to a pactiic 
system, in spite of all the practical 
jokes which Bones and his boon 
companions play offupon him; and, 
uncer cover of his character of 
Sinzing-master, makes his advances 
ina quict and losinuating manner 
by sapping and mining, which 


seems to promise the best hopes of 


success ; for Bones’s pony is no 
longer seenon Sunday nights tied 
to the palings of Katrina's farm- 
vard, Things are in this state, when 
fchabod, one autumoaal evening, re- 
eeives an invitation to attend a 
merry-making or “ quilting frolie’’ 
at Myuheer Van Tassel’s. 
* Thathe mightmake his appear 

ance in the true style of a cavalier, 
he borrowed a horse from the farnier 


with whom he was domiciliated, a 
eholeric old Dutchman of the name 
of Hans Van Ripper, and thus gal- 
lantly mounted, issucd forth like a 
hoight-errant ino quest of adven- 


tures, Dut it is mee: should, ia 
the truc spirit of romantic story, 
mnt of the looks and 
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steed. Tie animal lie bestrode was 
a broken-ldown plough-horse, that 
had outlived every thing but his vi 
ciousness. He was gaunt and 
shagyed, with a ewe neck, and a 
head like a hammer; his rusty mane 
and tail were tangled and knotted 
with burrs ; one eye had lost its pu 
pil,and was glaring and spectral, 
but the other had a gleam of the 
genuine devil in it. Still he must 
have had fire and mettle in his day 
if we may judge from his name, 
which was Gunpowder, He had in 
fact been a favourite steed of his 
master’s, the choleric Van Ripper, 
who was a furious rider, and had 
infused, very probably, some of his 
own spirit into the animal, for old 
aud broken down as he looked, 
there was more lurking deviltry in 
him than in any young filly in the 
country. 

* Ichabod was a suitable old 
figure for such a steed. He rode 
with short stirrups, which brought 
his knees nearly up to the pommel 
of the saddle ; his 
stuck out like grasshoppers ; he 
carried his whip perpendicularly in 
his hand, like a sceptre, and as_ the 
horse jogged on, the motion of his 
arms was not unlike the flapping of 
a pair of wings. A small wool hat 
rested on the top of his nose, for su 
his scanty strip of forehead might be 
called, and the skirts of his black 
coat fluttered out almost to the 
horse’s tail. Such was the appear 
ance of Ichabod and his 
they shambled out of the gate of 
Hans Van Ripper, and it was alte 
gether such an apparition as ts sel- 
met with in broad day 
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steed as 
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light.” 
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(ANAL BETWEEN THE ATLANTI 
AND PACTEIC., 
e Na tigi i t ise er 


AvMonG many advantages of a 
commercial nature which would in 
fallidly spring from the emaneimpa 
tion and attendant independence ot 
South America, the greatest perhaps 


of al shitherte been littl noticed 
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of the peaceful intercourse of nations 
which the physical circumstances 
of the globe present to the enter- 
prize of man, is the formation of a 
navigable passage across the isth 
mus of Panama. It is remarkable 
that this magnificent undertaking, 
pregnant with consequeaces so im- 
portant to mankind, and about 
Which so little is known in this 
country, is so far from being a ro- 
mantic and chimerical project, that 
it isnot only practicable but easy. 
The river Chagre, which falls into 
the Atlantic atthe town ofthe same 
name, about cightcen leagues to the 
westward of Porto Bello, is navi 
gable as far as Cruzes, within five 
laxues of Panama. 

But though the formation of a 
eanal from this place to Panama, 
facilitated by the valley through 
which the present road passes, ap- 
pears to present no formidable ob 
stacles, there is still a better expe- 
cient. Atthe distance of five leagues 
fromthe mouth of the Chagre, it 
receives the river Trinidad, which 
is navigable to Embareadoro, and 
thenee to Panama is a distance of 
thirty miles, through a level country, 
with a fine river to supply water for 
the canal, and no difliculty whatever 
tou counteract the undertaking. The 
ground has been surveyed ; and not 
the practicability only, but the fe- 
cility of the work completely ascer- 
taincd, The important requisite of 
safe harbours, at either extremity 
of ihe canal, is also supplied to the 
utmost extent of our wishes. At 
the mouth of the Chagre is a fine 
bay, which reecived the British 
74-gun ships in the year 1740, when 
Captain Knowles bombarded the 
Castle of St. Lorenzo; and at the 


other extremity is the famous bay of 


Panama. Nor is this the only expe- 
dient for opening the important na- 
Vigation between the Pacitic aud 
Atlantic Oceans. Further north is 
the lake of Nicaragua, which by it- 
self almost extends the navigation 
from sea tosea. Into the Atlantic 
Ocean it falls by a navigable river, 
and reaches to within three leagues 
ot the Gulf of Paparayo in the Pa- 


cn the Atlantic und Pacific.—Th Bayeua Tape slry. ol 


fan we refuse to dwell for a 
moment upon the prospects which 
the accomplishment of this splendid 
but not difficult enterprize opens to 
the United States, as well as to 
Kurope? It is not merely the im- 
mense commerce of the western 
shores of South America, extending 
almost from pole to pole, that is 
Hrought, as it were, to our very 
doors ; but immense would be the 
trafic which would immediately 
hegin to cover that ocean denomi- 
nated Pacific. All the riches of In- 
dia and China would move towards 
Asia. Vastdepots would be formed 
atthe great commercial towns which 
would immediately arise at the two 
extremities of the central canal. 

And is it too much to hope that 
China and Japan themselves, thus 
brought so much nearer the influ- 
ence of American and European ci- 
vilization, much more constantly 
and powerfully subject to its opera- 
lion, would not be able to resist the 
salutary impressions, but would 
secon receive important changes in 
manners, arts, ideas, and institu- 
tions? The hope rests on such 
strong foundations, that it seems to 
arise, upon contemplation, even to 
acertainty! And whatresults might 
not be expected for the whole of 
Asia, that vast proportion of the 
earth, which in its most favoured 
parts has been, during all the latter 
ages, condemned to demi-barbarism 
and the miserics of despotic power! 
It may, however, be considered as 
certain, that South America, which 
stands so much in need of industri- 
ous inhabitants, would receive hosts 
of laborious Chinese, who already 
are to be found in all parts ot the 
astern Archipelago in quest ofem 
ployment and of food. These areca 
few of the results which there is rea- 
son to expect trom a regulation of 
the aflairs of South America. ** Tea 
pora mutantur, ct noes mutaowuer in 
jllis.”” 


THE BAYEUXN TAPESTRY. 


Ix our late memoir of the lament- 
ed Mr. C, Stothard, we mentioucd 











2 The Bayous Lipests ye 


his accurate copy of the Bayeux 
Papestry :—as many of our readers 
may vot be aware of the nature of 
this singular specimea of ancient 
art, we extract the following ac- 
count from Mr. Dawson Furuer’s 
Tour in Normandy :— 
* Till the revolution the tapestry 
was always kept in the cathedral, 
ju a chapel on the south side, dedi- 
cated to Thomas 4 Becket, and was 
only exposed to public view once a 
year, during the octave otf the teast 
of St. John, on which occasion it 
was hung up in the nave of the 
eburch, which it completely sur- 
rounded. From the time thus se- 
lected for the display of it, the ta- 
pestry acquired the name of Le 
totle de Saint Jean ; and it isto the 
present day commonly so called in 
the city. During the most stormy 
part of the revolution, it was se- 
ereted; but itwas brought to Paris 
when the fury of Vandalism had 
subsided. And, when tive first Con- 
sul was preparing for the invasion 
of Eogland, this ancient trophy of 
the subjugation of the British ma- 
tion Was proudly exhibited to the 
yaze of the Parisians, who saw ano- 
ther conqueror in Napoleon DBuona- 
parte; and many well-soundiug 
cilusions, in prose and verse, ap- 
peared, in which the laurels of Duke 
William were transferred, by anti- 
cipation, to the brows ot the ehild 
and champion of jacobinism. Atter 
this display, Buonaparte returned 
ile tapestry tothe municipality, 
companicd by a letter, in which he 
thanked them for the care they had 
taken of so precious archc., From 
that period to the present, it has re- 
mained inthe residence appropri 
ated to the mayor, the former epis- 
eopal palace; and here 
it is a piece of brownish linen cioth, 
about two hundred and twelve feet 
long, and eighieen inches wide, 
Freneh measure. The figures are 
worked with worsted of different 
eolours, but principally light-red, 
blue, and vellow. The historical 
series is Jucluded between borders, 
composed of animals, &e. The co- 


ac- 


we saw it. 


lours are faded, but not so much so 
as might have becnexpected. 
exhibit a regular line 


The 


houres ol 








Iwasa 


with | 
theContessor seated upon his thione, 


events, commences 


in the act of despatching Harold to 
the court of the Norman Duke, and 
continued through Harold's journey, 
his capture by the Comte de Pon- 
thicu, his interview with William, 
the death of Kdward, the usurpation 
of the British throne by Harold, the 
Norman invasion, the battle of Hast- 
ings, and Harold’s death. These 
various events are distributed inte 
seventy-two compartments, each of 
them designated by au inscriptionin 
Latin. Ducarel justly compares 
the style of the execution to that 
of a girl’s sampler. The figures 
are covered with work, except on 
their faces, which arc merely in 
oudine. In point of drawing, they 
are superiors to the contemporary 
sculpture at St. George's and else- 
where; and the performance is not 


delicient in energy. The colours 


are distributed rather fancifully 
thus the fore and oif Jegs of the 
horse are varied. It is hardly nee 


cessary to observe that perspec- 
tiveis wholly disregarded, and that 
no attempt is made to express light 
and shadow. Great atteution, how- 
ever, is paid to costume ; 
individuality of character has been 
preserved than could have been ex- 


pected, considering the rude style 








and oie 


of the workmanship. The Saxons 
are represented with long musta. 
chios; the Normans have their 


retain litth 
eads thana 


shaven, and 
! 


upper ly 
more haii 
single lock ia front, 
late how the english spies report d 
the invading army tu be wholl 


wy 
pure d ut 


upon thers 


Historians re 


cole 


ecclesiastics 3 and this 





tapestry atlords a graphical illus 
tration of the elrouiclers’ text. Not 
the least remarkabie teature of the 
tapestry, ln point of costume, lies in 


the armourwitich insome instances 
iormed of taterlaced in 
others, of square compartments and 
in others, ol lozenge s. ‘Lhose who 
contend for the antiquity of Duke 
William’s equestrian statue, at 
Cacn, may find a continnation of 
their opinions, in the shape of th 
saddles assigned to the figures of 
the Bayeun tapestry ; and equally 


Is ritkces 5 


sv du thei cloaks end their poudcat 











braided tresses. The tapestry is 
coiled round a cylinder, which is 
turned by a wineb and wheel; and 
itis rolled and unrolled with so 
little attention, that if it continues 
under soch management as the pre- 
sent, it will be wholly ruined, in the 
course of halfa eentury. It is in- 
jured atthe beginning ; towards the 
end it becomes very ragged, and se- 
veral of the figures have completely 
disappeared. The worsted is unra- 
velling too, in many of the inter- 
mediate portions. As yet, however, 
it is still in good preservation, con 

sidering its great age, though, as I 
have just observed, it will not long 
continue so. The bishop and chap- 
ter have lately applied to govern- 
ment, requesting the tapestry may 
be restored to the church.” 


—-—----—- —— 


VARIETIES. 


— Vuri tics.—Poct Ye 
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Kaclishman the other day, as he 
gazed on the dome of the Juvalids 
at Paris. 

The World's Age.—It was remark- 
ed, during the late unseasonable 
weather, that the world had entered 
into her winter years. 


Reward.—There has lately been 
pasquinaded at Naples, “ 25 franes 
reward for the discovery of the pa 
triot army.” ‘* Flere to-day and 
gone to-morrow,” should have been 
its device. 


Etymology.—A lady in a party 
the other day at Westminster-Hall, 
joined warmly in the admiration 
which the fine view of its noble reof 
(now sv perfectly seen) caused to be 
expressed, and declared, that wll 
then she had never felt so forcibly 
the justice ef the title given to king 
William. This startled an histori- 





eal gentleman, who asked “ What 
Fine Words.—© Itis really a fine title?” The answer was prompt 
piece of agriculture,’ observed an * Why, uliam Roof-us, to be sure.” 
pouTRy, 
—a 
STAKSAS. WATERLOO. 
Preap lightly—this iw sacred ground 
Ny \ t ek hy Te " Poeland’s Son, are buried round 
uch What, though o'er their silent bed, 
Ir 1 4h wo oanv service that ‘in Nor requiem rose, nor mass was said— 
might do Sainted ts the warrior’s grave, 
Nay, tb dheok tis better to statle if w Holv the shiumber of the brave 
may, And braver than the brave below, 
Ane thu tour pileruvage, cheat N » past can boast—neo future show 
One, ey And thou—tair seene—proud field ot 
We must on--be our pathway or tlow fame ,— 
or thorn, Their memory has enbalmed thy name 
Do thunder-clouds gloom it, or sun- " 


beams adorn ; 
We must on—anid it leads 
one spot, 
Where onr pleasure 
alike are forgot. 
Yet to cach must this world some plea 
sure impart, 
So beantiful, nature —so exquisite, art 


You smil Hut 


s all to that 


sorrows 


in vd than your sigh 


ui 


Wel 54 ld nile too—a t were 


The nations of the world have been 
To gaze upen thy blood-stain'’d green 
Those generations all shall fade 
While thou remainest undecaved ! 
And still to thee, in distant times, 
Shall come the suns of other climes, 
In saintly pilgrimage to view 

Thy field of glory,—Waterloo 

\s grace, 
Within whose bosom vet we trace 
The breathis 25 Ol its 
Whe ues in it lay- 
Wioavrterl ! tare 


\ ‘ ' 


some rich vase of classic 


early day, 


1 price + pert 








MY ELDEST 
YEAKS 


BOY, CHEN Five 
OLD. 


y a Clergyman.”’) 


My boy! I mark a lustre bright, 
That kindles in thine eye, 

Aud now, anon, the liquid light 
Of heaven-born ectasy. 

My chiki! it is the spark divine 

Lights up that little face of thine. 


Oh! never quench that blessed light, 
Infused by God above, 
To lead thee ou thy path aright, 
At 
To be the beacon to thy soul, 
‘Tobght it ty its de 


shen of his love ; 


tined 5 val. 


Then ever shun the sinuer’s ways, 
That lead to death and 
Love thy Creator all thy days, 
And venerate his name 4 
Scorn the low things of time and sense, 
And trust im his ¢ 





shame 5 





od prov lence, 


Aud bend to him thme infant knee, 
Aud He will bend thy will, 
In his own arms encompass thee, 
And shield from eve ry ili ; 
And bear thy soul, when thou shalt die, 
Jobis own paradise on hich 


To MARS. HEMANS, 
le elve tedw t beut 
els vy Mrs. dhe u 
e at ‘ e 
' e me ' 
, \ 1 
«fr the pe . B. Barton 
mo © Soak Lrien ‘ 
‘ e 


apy’ atl fer thee would twine 
bhe ley-Maorecuth— 


I 


an feeune trace 
. 
Vo cause why, on brow like thine, 
The Muse might fitly place 
It. verdaut foliage never sere,” 
OM vlossy, and of changeless hue 
Ali! Yes—there is a cause most dear 


Po Truth and Nature too, 


It not that it long hath been 
Combin'’d with thoughts of festal rite 

The which tl 
Not always sparkles bright 

Noras a that it bath beeu twin'd 
RoundVietry’s brow in days gone by 


drauk, I Ween 


ou bia 





, 


> 


Such glory has no power to blind 


Thy mtelleetual eve. 


Por thou canst look beyond the hour, 
Elated by the wine-cup’s thrall, 
Bevond the Victor's } roude t power, 





Lute the end of all’ 

Ariel, thee re re,we ll, round thy brow, 
Phe deathh wreath of Ivy place; 
For well thy song has prov'd that thou 

5 7 ' 


Art w t " 


Poetru. 





earth, and earth’s delight alone— 

nto thy various strains gis’n birth 5 

n had I o’er thy tem) les thrown 
The tadine tlowers of earth 

And trusting tuate’en these —pourtray'd 
By thee m seng, would spotless be, 

The Jasmine’s, Lily's, dare-bell’s braid, 
Should brightly bloom for thee, 


L 





it thou to more exalted themes 
fast nobly urg’d the Muses’ claim ;° 


And other licht be 
Thau Pancy’s meteor flame. 


ore thee beams 


Aud from thy harp’s entrancing strings 
Strains have proceeded more sublime 
Than e’er were waken'd by the things 


Winch appertain to Zim 


Yes ! Female Minstrel ! thou hast set, 
Even to the Masters of the Lure 
An eloquent example ! 
How few have caught thy fire !— 
How tew of their most lofty rays 
Hiave to Religiou’s cause been given, 
And taught the kindling soul to raive 
It. hopes, its thoughts to Heaven 


Yet this, 
Por 


, 
vet 


iin 5 


better 


at least, has been thy 
thou ** has ches'n that 
part,” 
Above the lure of worldly fame, 
Po touch—and teach the heart * 
Potouch it by no slight appeal 
To techng 
Po teach—by truths that bear the seal 
Gop hath himself imprest ; 


And can 








iw cach heart 


Contest 5 


those flowers, which bloom to 


It ts t vl riuay 
unbe 
And softhy on it sleeps 


OM} moon-light 


} , 
brig 





ims omits 


the ray 


Li serene 


It changes not, as seasons flow 
ln chanveful, silent coursealong 
Spring tiods it verdant, leave 


’ 
It outlives Sumuner’s song 

Autumn no wan, or russet s 
Upon its fadeless wlory tin 

And Winter o'er it sweeps in vain 
With tempest ou his wings 


“Then wear thou this’ —Vav iva CKrows' 
And th nigh the bard 


be 


Which twiues st 
Unworthy of thy just renown, 
Such wreath is worthy thee 
For he 2 
lo 


us, Who, truly wise 


Vir 


’ 


uu Cause her powers hail 


W hice page the ** Gates 
Nail pooas ter thee 


of Hell” detves, 
a tdicwse 









